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“i her for tl facture of India rubber cloths, } 
2 80 — . r: . “ss another forthe manufacture of India rubber cloths, } 
ay North-western veiw in the central part of the Village of Roxbury, Mass. de. on gotiale whioh is te bellowed jo-dectinad to be | 
os of — one of very great iinportance. { 
re The Rev. John Eliot, the celebrated missionary 
7 to the Indians, was nearly sixty years, pastor to the 
4 ‘church in this place. He is usually called * the | 
| the Apostle of Indians.” He was born in England, in / 
oe 1604. 
doar Joseph Warren, a major-gencral in the American 
lany army, and a martyr to the cause of Aimerican | 
aaa freedom, was born in this town, in 1740, and grad- 
ould uated at Harvard college, in 1759. ; 
| the William Heath, a major-general in the Revolu- ; 
on tionary war, was also born in this town, in 1737. } 
and He was brought up a farmer, and from his youth } 
weet was remarkably fond of military exercises, and read 
me \ whatever he could find on the subject. { 
ula CP 4. it 1 3. 
otal ) we ) 
sd | ROXBURY tially sce he right. ‘The omnibuses whic! THE TWINS; 
‘ b fe laily seen on ‘ le right. ie omni mance Ww uch A Storn of the Far Wiest. 
rcle, }  ‘Tuistown and Boston were incorporated the same | pass between this place and Boston start from this 5 
year, 1630; it being also the same year in which | house. At this time they are 12 in number, with silat bre” alicia 
; : etal « Stmall events often prove, in the i 
= ‘ this place was selected for a settlement by Mr. four horses each ; one of which starts from Roxbury tance. ‘Thus, guilt vial n discovered from fever sl ( 
onl ) Pynchon and some others. A great part of this . and Boston every 15 minutes. ‘The distance be- | apparently the least connected with it."—ANony Mous. 
eh Q townis rocky land; hence the nameof Rocks*bury; tween the Norfolk House and the state-house is ON the memor ible evening of Cornelia’s rescue 
eap ( the soil is, however, strong, and ina very high state | three miles. "The fare from Boston to Roxbury is ; from the furious horseman, she lost a gold chain, 
¢ of cultivation, abounding in country seats and , twelve and a half cents; by purchasing a number » which had always been suspended around her neck, / 
W pleasure-grounds. ‘The town is joined to Boston | of tickets at one time, the price of a passage is or at least she had worn it from the earliest period 
19th ( by a neck of land, over which are broad and pleas- reduced. As there are Inany persons who do busi- | of her recollection. After her arrival at the hermi- > 
riah } ant avenues. That portion of the town next to | ness in Boston but reside in Roxbury, this method tage of the outeast chief, she missed this trinket— 

Boston is thickly settled, and forms a handsome . of conveyance is a great accommodation. ‘There ) and in vain had the Indian, to gratify her, explored’ 

village, and the principal street may be considered | are 5 churches in this village, 2 Congregational, 1 © the pathless forests, searched the rude hut, and ¢ 
ere as a continuation of Washington street, Boston. Baptist, 1 Episcopal, and 1 Universalist. There thence « xamined around the spot where she was 
= In the western part of the town is an extensive level, | are 2 banks, the * Peoples” and “ Winthrop,” each found by him and the faithful dow: he could find ‘ 
0.00 called Jamaica Plains; this is a pleasant spot, with a capital of $100,000. Owing to the uneven | nothing of it. 
se ornamented with elegant country seats and well- | surface on which this large village is built, there is It will be recollected, however, on her departure 
3,00 cultivated gardens. ‘The pond in this plain is the | quite a variety of seenery inthe place. ‘The num- with the Indian from the spot of her rescue, she 
1k, source from whenee the Boston Aqueduct is sup- | erous genteel residences and cottages, which are saw the form of a —- gliding behind the trees. 
3.00 plied. It is about four miles from Boston, and | mostly built of wood and painted white, contrast | The read r, therefore will now for a moment wander 
hol there are four main logs from the pond, to and, strongly with the evergreens and shrubbery by back with us to that period. 

. through the principal streets ; these logs and the) which most of them are surrounded ; and, during Tie horseman, who at that time escaped the in- 
bee branches connected with them amount to avout the suuumer months, the appearance of this place is dignation of Edward Holenbrook, through the } 
wis forty miles in length. ‘There are generally about highly beautiful. In 1837,there was 1 nail factory, | intercession of our mountain maid, after galloping 

4 cight hundred families supplied with water from | which manufactured 1,000 tons of nails, valued at > off some distance down the highway, disinounted 
san the aqueduct. $120,000; hands employed, 75. There are 10) from his horse, and again entered the forest where, 
RD The above is a view on the elevated ground in’ churches in the limits of the town, 6 Congregational, | taking a circuitous route, it brought him near the 
y re x , the central part of Roxbury. ‘The first Congrega- | 2 Universalists, 1] Baptist, and 1 Episcopal. Popu- | spot wher« lay the supposed dead body of his com- ; 
om, > & tional church (Unitarian appears on the left. ‘The — lation, 7,493. In Roxbury village there is an es-  panion. Here he stopped until the fortunate arri i 
ae 2 oy Norfolk House, a splendid establishment, is par- | tablishment for the manufacture of carpets, and | val o! the Indian and dog. As svon as they de- 9g 
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= he raised his fellow horseman from the 


ground, and found he had only fainted with the 
loss of blood. He proceeded to examine the wound, 
and discovered that the ball had entered his body, 
but not in a direction which could prove dangerous. 
His fall had stunned him, and the immediate faint- 
ness had thus extended him as a lifeless corpse on 
the ground. On being brought to by his compan- 
ion, they staunched the wound, and, with his assis. 
tance, immediately proceeded to their horses, which, 
mounting in haste, they started to the eastward. 
During the scene above described, the unhurt 
horseman discovered Cornelia’s chain glittering on 
the ground; and, unperceived by his companion, 
picked it up, instantly secreting it in his pocket. 
About a year from this period, as a gentleman 
was standing by the counter in one of the pawn- 
broker’s shops in the city of New-York, a rough 
looking fellow entered throwning down a chain of 
curious workmanship. The elegance and beauty 
of it, immediately struck him as something which 
he had seen before, and induced him to examine it 
closely. ‘There was attached at one end a siall 
clasp, bearing the initials oftwonames. On seeing 
these letters, the chain fell from his hand—a trem- 


{ 
| 
! 
| 


dropped. Every feeling of nature seemed in com- 
if waking from a troubled dream, and his eyes spark- 


a sunbeam through his thoughts. He arose from 
his chair, and, with one hand grasping the man, 
and the other seizing the chain, demanded how he 
came in possession of the chain. 

The man at first hesitated, until threatened with 
the vengeance of the law, in case of dishonesty ; 
when he disclosed the place, situated in the west- 
ern part of the state, where he had found it, eva- 


vicinity of the spot. 


his lady arrived ut Boston, from England. 


and accumulated an immense fortune. 
return to his native country, he had married the 


absence, had been left an orphan. 
Montano was, of wealth, and having a desire to see 
the new republic of America, he and his adored 


period had just been acknowledged by Britain as 
free and independent. 


ee 


On their arrival in Boston, after a few months’ 
residence in that place, they retired to a country 


———— 


quence of the approaching confinement of Louisa. 
Here a month or two elapsed, and she gave to the 


daughter ; but, owing to the weak and slender con. 
the interior of the state to a careful nurse. They 


had not been long under the charge of the good 


known, during her absence one evening, for a few 
minutes only, having left the babes asleep. 
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bling seized his frame, while he staggered to a seat | 
and wildly gazed upon the counter where it had, 


motion for a moment, when suddenly he aroused as 


Possessed, as ° 


Louisa, embarked for this country, which at that ; 


residence a few miles out from the town, in conse- ' 


arms of the enraptured Montano, a son and a} 


} order to find his children; but, finding his health } 


led with a ray of hope which seemed to burst like a ° 


sively adding, that he had no doubt it must have : 
been lost by the owner, who probably resided in the | 


. 


But we can proceed no far- } 
ther without bringing as fast as possible, these | 
characters to a better acquaintance with our readers. $ 

Nearly a year preceding the event of the Hol- } 
lander’s finding the prolific basket, recorded in the | 
second chapter of our tale, Augustus Montano and } 
§ when in one 
Montano had been in the East India service, ‘ 
On his! 


. . . . 5 
daughter of one of his neighbors, who, during his 
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disappearance of the children, the neighborhood 
was rallied, and pursuit instantly made after the 
wretch, so hardened as to steal the sleeping babes 
from their cradle. ‘The pursuit was fruitless, and 
the nurse, the next day, started to convey the heart- 
rending intelligence to the parents of the stolen 
children. 

Mis. Montano had nearly recovered from her 
confinement when the afflicting intelligence reached 
her of the loss of these first pledges of their affec- 
tion. The blow fell like a thunder bolt on the 
wretched mother, and Montano, although driven 
almost to desperation by this act of inhumanity, 
was compelled to stifle as much as possible his own 
feelings at the news, and direct all his attention 
towards consoling his adorable companion. But 
it was too much for her to bear. She lingered a 
few weeks, and then expired in his arms. 

Thus left alone and doubly desolate in this land 


of strangers to him, he made a few inquiries in 


so much impaired by his afflictions, he immediately 
returned to England. seized him 
his arrival there, and, for two or three years, he 
bemoaned his wretched fate in solitude. 


advised travelling 


Sickness on 
Hlis friends 


; and several years more he 
spent in traversing the continent, constantly chang- 
ing the scenes and climate, until in some measure 
he recovered his health. After a few more years’ 
residence among his friends, and having his mind 
tempered by his former sufferings, he conceived the 


plan of again visiting America. ‘The land was 
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, An instance of the inscrutable ways of Omnipo. 
, tence in bringing to light the crimes of human 
} mortals, was now displayed: for Montano, on in- 
forming this man of the chain’s being previously 
his property, and put by his wife around the neck 
of one of his infant children, and of those children’s 
being rifled from his arms, appeared thunder-struck ; 
and a paleness overspread his countenance, show- 
ing every indication of guilt. 

The agitation of the man was too visible to escape 
the penetrating eye of Montano; and he gazed 
intently upon the trembling wretch before him in 
} utter astonishment, while it aroused every suspicion 
in his bosom. 


ee 


Reader, judge then his feelings, 
when suddenly the man before him fell at his feet, 
acknowledging himself a8 the robber of the twins, 
and imploring on his bended knees for mercy ! 

Ye, who hath seen the look of vengeance which 
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sometimes flashes from the eyes of some bold and 
) daring spirit, whose indignant feelings madly pre- 
cipitate him beyond the barrier of reason, can form 
an idea of that tremendous frown which came 
} from Montano; but he subdued the contending 
, feelings which gave rise to it, and sternly demand- 
ed of the wretch every inhuman act which had 
been the cause of all his grief and sufferings. 


The man informed him that his name was Crok. 
er; that seventeen or eighteen years previous, he 
lived on the banks of the Hudson, near where the 
cloud-capt Catskill is seen frowning on the majestic 
stream below; that it was Ae who stole the children 
for his wife, who had the day before lost her infant. 


dear to him ; for in it was inhumed his departed ; He stated, that he had_ traveled all the day in 
wife; and hope sometimes whispered in his ear } pursuit of some one who wished for a wet nurse :— 
that his children lived, and, by his exertions, that } it being towards night, he had accidentally entered 
he might be able to find them, by visiting that ) the house of the guardian of the twins; and find- 
land where all his bereavements had taken place. { ing no one in the premises but the children who 

Accordingly he embarked, and after a pleasant lay asleep, he conceived the project of stealing 
voyage, arrived in the city of New-York. Here } them; and immediately put them in a_ basket, 
spending a few wecks, he started to visit the sacred } which was in the room, and hastily fled through 


spot where reposed the ashes of her, who, notwith- 
standing the lapse of years, occupied a fresh and 
unfading image in his recollection. 

After an absence in the vicinity of Boston for a 
few months, he returned to New-York, and took 
up his residence in that city. 


It was inthe after part of a da 


pt 


through the streets of 


’ 
mover, 


yin Se 
of his walks l 
this metropolis, curiosity compelled him to drop 
into a pawn-broker’s shop, where he was standing 
engaged in conversation, when the entrance of the 
man with the chain awakened every feeling of his 
nature, and «aroused the energies of his mind to 


‘ 


trace, by this unexpected clue, his lost children. 


The chain was one that belonged to his lamented 


Louisa, and contained upon the clasp, the initials 
of his name as wellas hers. On the morning that 
the children were sent into the interior of Mass. 


she had in his presence, with her own hands, put 


the trinket around the female child’s neck. 


It is impossible to describe Montano’s emotions 


on his thus unexpectedly finding a token of his 


love, which had adorned his wife and child; but 


in addition to the painful recollection it inspired, it 


$ also aroused that latent spark of hope which was 


matron to whom they were intrusted, before they | 
were suddenly taken from her by some person un- ‘ 


Frightened almost to distraction at the sudden 


stitution of the mother, the Twins were sent into ! 


smouldering in his bosom, and, like a * still small 


voice,” whispered in his car that his twins were 


a 
in 
existence, and would soon be restored to his arms. 

He immediate ly purchased the ch uin of the man, 
taking him to his lodgings. Ter 
to the connected 
trinket, he re questec 


stating briefly 
him circumstances 


} 


4 


with this 
more information of the plac« 


where it was found 


the fields to a by-road leading off the highway. 


} It was several hours ere he reached the bank of 
the Hudson, anda most pitch-dark night, with a 
most tremendous storm coming on—he was fearful 


deposited the basket in the piazza of a building, 


of crossing the river while the storm raged. 


while he the river side to see about his 


boat. 


went to 
Returning soon after, the basket was miss- 
ing ! 


1 


The next day he heard of the inquiries made 
y the Hollanders for the owners of the children: 
but he was fearful of his own safety, and kept 

! 


sient. 
A few years after, he lost his wife; and as he 
had no he to Canada. Here, 


himself with gang abandoned 


children, moved 


connecting a of 
wretches, he gambled, counterfeited, and freque ntly 
roamed through the state of New-York, stealing 
horses, and fleeing with them to certain individuals, 
who were ever ready to buy them. 

It was in one of these expeditions, that, in 
company with one of his companions in iniquity, 
they became benighted among the hills near the 


They 


small lakes of Owasco and Skaneateles. 
entered a log dwelling which they supposed tot ally 
uninhabited ; and their horses being fatigued, he 
left his companion within the building to make a 
fire, while he went in pursuit of something to feed 
the 


ticm—as 


storm Was raging, and finding the doors fast ned, 


y resolved to stay during the 


tinue 


night. 
while 


returned some after, a cold, wet 


rapped loudly for admittance; when his companion 


came out, informing him that another person was 





ie /, 


ew» 


bi 


7" 


: , / mY 
also in the house, who was benighted; but might @ 
“+ 
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me, whose natural son I am, and I trust rends the 
veil which unbeknown, has shroud@d me in ignor- 
ance of my parents.” 

As he dressed himself, the sun, looking like a 


globe of fire, was slowly showing its flaming disk 


5 
above the distant eminences, and graduaJly mant- 
ling the face of nature with its mellow light. A 


} sky of pale blue, which was gradually breaking 


away in grey and white colors, presenting mountain 


} on mountain of clouds piled up from the baldrick 


of the horizon, rearing their tops into the arched 


‘ canopy above, arrested, for a moment, his wander- 
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ing thought.—It seemed the most beautiful morning 
he had ever beheld ; and again he hurried his dress- 
ing, to sally out and enjoy the mild, bracing air. 

Seizing his gun, the usual companion of his 
morning rambles, and whistling for Victor, his dog, 
he took his way down the lane to the edge of the 
forest. Ile gradually extended his walk around 


- the domains, until he found he was proceeding 


towards the lake shore. Suddenly he was arrested 


in his course, by the sound of voices behind a 


; have his horse, by 


SF a saetenensiedietementieetametietietaeds 
oo. 
po. b probably leave the house as soon as the storm 
no \ abated. On this, he again rode to the highway, 
in- } ) when, soon after, the storm began to cease, and he 
sly ) saw the man depart. He then returned to the log 
ek ) house, to urge the departure of his comrade, as it 
n’s was approaching towards morning. After drying } 
ck ; ) | himself by the fire, they were about starting for | 
We ( fear of pursuit, as the horses they had with them 
were stolen property ; when his companion, taking | 
ape | their lamp which belonged to their dark lantern, 
zed ( | pushed open what he supposed to be a back door 
in } to the rude building, and encountered the tremen- 
ion } ( dous form of a large wolf dog, in a little room adjoin- 
gs, ing the main building; and the instant after, a 
et, ) { beautiful female attempted to flee out of the window 
ns, with the dog, but was instantly seized by them.— 
| ( When they took hold of her she fainted ; and while 
ich ( laying senseless, they concluded to carry her off | 
ind ( with them. 
re- Accordingly, on her reviving, they actually 
rm ) mounted her on one of the horses, and rode off— ° 
me } the horse, however, not being used to two riders, 
ng ( became in a short time outrageous, and the girl in 
ud- | terror escaped from his companion’s arms, and like 
ad a deer fled into the forest. ‘They dismounted, and 
( { pursued; but were soon checked by a third person 
ok. ( who shot his companion down, and would also 
he | ) have immolated him, but for the girl herself, who } 
the ( interceded for him. He made good his retreat, 
tic) ) and taking a circuitous route, returned and found 
ren ‘ his comrade not dead as he supposed; when they 
nt. ) both made their way as fast as possible for Canada. 
in As they left the spot, however, he saw something 
wh shining on the ground, when he picked up the chain 
ed ) in question. 
ud- Croker, on finishing his brief sketch of wicked. 
ho ness, again fell upon his knees before Montano, 
ng swearing by his God, whose laws he had set at 
et, defiance, that he would now reform, and assist 
gh him in restoring to his arms the children, if they | 
ly were on the face of the earth. 
of Montano accepted the proffered services of Crok- 
ba er, although he was suspicious that his penitence 
‘ul was in some measure feigned. ‘Together, how- 
Te ever, they proceeded to the west to fiiud the residence 
Ss of the Hollanders, whom they learned by inquiries 
ae on the Hudson, had moved in that direction. 
aa On arriving in the vicinity of the scene of our 
de ( narrative, with careful inquiries, they ascertained 
n 5 the place of his location, and of his visit to the 
pt ( eastward. Montano on hearing the name of Ed- 
ward, immediately dc spatched Croker with the 
he { extraordinary letter, the subject matter of which 
“9 \ has alre idy been unfolded. 
ed The preceding chain of events having brought 
ly the reader to anticipate some wonderful discoverics 
is at the mansion house of Llolenbrook, we now leave 
ie ) him to enjoy this pleasant prospect, and proceed in 
; our next chapter to relate them. 
~ CHAPTER XII. 
y» * Money, thou bane of bliss, thou source of wo.” 
he ANONYMOUS 
y Never had Edward Uolenbrook felt a glow of 
ly more heart throbbing pleasure, than on the 1morn- 
ic ing after the arrival of Cornelia to the residence of 
a his foster parent. As he jumped from his bed, his 
“dl \ wounds and broken limb, seemed seares ly to be 
it. felt.“ I shall know this day,” said he to himself, 
et “who this inco para je girl is; and if she is 
l, friendless, as she appears, [ swear before Him, 
my z whose morning beams, and evening shades make 
is R A the day and the night, she shall find in me a pro- 
it tector anda fnend! ‘This day, likewise, reveals to 


ow 


b ] 
Mra 


cluster of bushes apparently but a few feet distant 
from hiin. He stopped and listened. 

‘You must secure a round sum from the old 
fellow, before he finds out the truth, that this is the 
boy,” said one of the voices. 

d sure that this 
young Holenbrook is one of the twins,” answered 





* Ay, ay! but he is too d 


the other voice, which continued—* but by Hea- 
vens! there are two girls ut the house, pluinp and 
rosy as a Canadian chambermaid! Eygad, Mott! 
tu sce them is enough to awaken the fire of youth 
in a three-score-and-ten gray head.” 

“Dp 


er! Our business is not of girls. 





n your plump red chopped lasses, Crok- 


obtain some of the Spanish mills, or the yellow 
boys from the old Englishman! Does he carry 
much cash with him?” 

“IT don't know—he is thundering shy of me! 
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I say you must ! 





and as well charged as the robber’s double-barrelled 
Niagara, as he styles his pistol. While these 
thoughts were roaming through his head, he dis- 
tinctly heard a clattering of hoofs upon the ground, 
of a horse travelling towards the entrance of the lane 
which led up tothe house; but as whoever it 
might be, must come in sight of him, from the 
place where he then stood, before they entered the 
lane, he watched with some anxiety their appear- 
ance. 

Soon, a horseman emerged from the woods in 
full view, and, at the same instant, Edward saw 
also two fellows spring into the path, ahead of 
him ;—one seizing the bridle of the horse, while 
the other appeared presenting a pistol at the breast 
of the rider. Edward, at this sight, coul and col- 
lected as he was, could hardly refrain from levelling 
his piece at the monster, and rushing towards the 
pot. He stood still, however, intently watching 
their farther movements, when suddenly the ery of 
“murder? help!” from the horseman struck upon 
his ears, and the report of two pistols sounded 
loudly through the forest. 

“Tis too true, by heavens? Double-barrelled 
Niagara has let off, sure enough,” muttered Ed- 
ward to himself, as he bounded from his hiding 
place into the open path. 

“Stop! d d assassins !” cried he with a 
voice as from a trumpet, while he rushed like a 


Ss 


” 


madman towards the spot. 

The horseman fell forward upon the neck of 
the horse; and, as Edward reached the spot, the 
ruflian who held the bridle, let go his hold, and 
fiercely advanced towards him. 

* Advance another step, you human tiger!” said 
Edward, “and 1 swear by Him who made me, 


> you shall die.” 


) 
5 


‘I'he robber leaped, however, within the distance 


\ of the raised piece, and seizing him by the collar, 
} was feeling with his other hand for a knife. 


I know he is rich, however; for when we left } 


New-York, I saw him signa check for a cool 
twenty thousand for one of the brokers.” 


* Good! If he tunes as high as that, we will 


try him as he passes through the woods—he don’t 


ride without a few loose hundreds: and I must 


Ire 


five hundred wheels the moment I 
clear the States. 
“Yes, and 


bottom for a four mile heat, and fleet as the wind. 


count me out 
He is a full blood, you say a 


full of fire—all bone and muscle— 


jut hark! I hear sounds of horses’ feet-—put your 


G—d; for Canada Ned will } 


mask on, Mott! he has an eye like a hawk.— 3 


Supp se he has the real English hon in him, and 


will fight sooner than deliver ?” 


“Why, then, by the Holy Ghost, I'll blow day- } 


light through him ;—you know old double-barrelled >} 


Niagara never nissed fire—and 1 have just clap- 


ped only four fingers into her: is that charge heavy 


yee 


enough for the little twin bull dogs, héy 
* Yes, hush! hush !—Let us move to the place.” 
Edward heard the foregoing short dialogue, with 


in astonishment that can better be conceived than 


deseribed: and, as they stopped, he cautiously slid 
behind the trunk of a huge hemlock, by the side of 


the road, where, listening, he could hear the ruffians, 

in the mean time moving further into the thicket. 
What it could mean, and to whom the conversa- 

tion alluded, execs pt this Montano, who was expect- 


ed at his foster father’s 


mansion, Edward could not 
divine: but uf robbery and murder are to be perpe- 
trated, thought he, I am providentially sent, per- 


haps, to avert it. At least my trusty rifle is sure 


” 


* Unhand me, villain!” cried Edward, starting 
back with force, as he saw the man brandish a 
long knife, and throw his arm back to strike a 
deadly blow. His sudden start loosened the grasp 
upon his collar, and he sprang backwards a few 
feet, firing his rifle at his formidable antagonist. 
«It’s a sure shot,” muttered he to himself, as he 
saw the villain spring up a few feet, and, writhing 
in agony, fall to the ground, uttering a hollow groan. 
The second report of firearms, so near the horse, 
suddenly started him ; and the rider, who, wound. 
ed, had pitched forward on his neck, now fell off. 
He had, on being first assailed, and threatened with 
instant death, pulled a pistol from his bosom, and 
deliberately shot one of the robbers in the forehead— 
at the same moment he received the contents of the 


villian’s “ double-barrelled Niagara” in his night 


> side, and he fell forward with the cry of “* murder! 


; and help!” upon the neck of the horse. 


The robber, 
on receiving the ball in his forehead, had dropped 
to the earth, uttering a horrid oath, and was now 
a lifeless corpse. 

Edward, on seeing the horse start, throwing the 
gentleman off, sprang towards him, raising him in 
his arms, while the horse, which was frightened, 
now with almost lightning speed, darted up the lane 
towards the mansion. ‘The man appeared to be 
severely wounded, and bled so freely that Edward 
was fearful life was fast ebbing in the exhausted, 
senseless form in his arms. 

“God of humanity!” exclaimed Edward; “ is 
there no assistance near?” 

But there was no time to be lost—he mused a 
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saw his dog looking wistfully at him. ‘ Victor!” 
said he, “here!” And the dog bounded towards 
him. A thought suddenly entered his mind ; and 
he tore his cravat from his neck, immediately dip- 
ping it in the blood of the stranger; then fastening 
it around the neck of the animal, pointed up the 
lane, bidding him “ home! home, sir!” Upon which ° 
the dog, obedient to his command, bounded like a ' 
deer, and was off towards the house. 

“This may bring some one of the family,” 
thought he, as, in the mean time, he examined the 
wound of the stranger. ‘The ball had entered his 
right side, glancing, and came out at the back.— 
He had fainted with pain and the loss of blood ; and 
then lay apparently senseless in Edward's arms. 


) 
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A half hour had nearly elapsed, when the sound 
of voices was heard in the breeze: and soon the 
dog, preceding the whole family, with old Holen- 
brook and black Harry at their head, came rushing 
down the lane to the spot. Cornclia, Isabella and 
Adeline shricked with affright, as they approached, 
on seeing the ground crimsoned, presenting some- 


thing like a field of battle, with killed and wounded } 


strewed around. 


but on seeing Edward unhurt, they ran towards 
him. 

The whole of the bodies were now removed to 
the house, when Edward informed them of the 
bloody transactions of the morning. 
sistance was procured immediately, when the stran. 
ger and the villain who had received the contents 
of Edward's rifle, were both pronounced dangerous. 
ly wounded : but hopes were entertained that neith- 
er would prove mortal. ‘The other robber had paid 
the forfeit of his temerity, and died in a moment or 
two after receiving the ball in his forchead, his 
brains having been literally blown out. 

While all the family paid the utmost attention to 
the gentleman, Edward spared no pains to have 
careful nursing bestowed on the ruffian whom he 
had wounded ; for, as much as the wretch merited 
the punishment of death, by his daring and assassin 
attack, he felt now no disposition to have him die 
by his hand. 

It seewis that this fellow, who was no other than 
Croker, had accidentally come across, the day 
before, one of his old companions, with whom he, a 
year previous, had associated in Canada, and who 
was the same that took part in the transactions 
mentioned in the first chapter of our tale. 
name was Mott; and on Croker’s thus unexpect- 
edly falling in with him, he imparted to him a plan 
which he had long formed of robbing Montano, and 
fleeing again to Canada. Knowing that he had 
money with him, it was concerted that he should 
be attacked that morning, as he approached the 
house of Holenbrook. It was while lying in wait 
for his appearance, that they were providentially 
overheard by Edward, in his morning ramble. 

As yet neither of the wounded persons had spoken. } 
They lay, as it were, in a stupor, after their wounds 
were dressed, and the girls, as well as Edward, 
were constant in their attentions, that nothing 
should be left undone. 

On the next day, as Cornelia was sitting by the | 
bed-side of the gentleman, she heard the ‘low, 
murmuring sounds of his voice; on which, she in- 
stantly opened the curtain to ascertain the cause. 
He lay apparently easy, but on the light’s coming 
suddenly upon him from the room, he turned his} 
head, and, opening his eyes cast them towards her. 
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Shuddering, they heard the groans } 
which unconsciously proceeded from the wounded ; } 


Medical as- } 


His > 
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“ Louisa,” said he, “ art thou come for me?” and, } 


looking intently at her fora moment longer, he 
continued, siniling.—* Pardon me: I thought at 
first thou wast the spirit of my departed wife: IJ 
But who 
aT) 


art thou, image of my deceased Louisa ? 
At this 


and, secing Cornelia standing by the bed-side of 


believe my mind must be wandering. 


moment 


Edward came into the room, 


the stranger, softly approached her inquiring in a , 


whisper, What was the matter. But just then the 


wounded person closed his eyes, and lay perfectly 
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iquity ; death having thus put a period to a course 
of wickedness, which for years they had pursued. 
‘The Hollander, being thus put into possession 
of facts relating to the manner in which the children 
were deposited in his premises, on the Hudson, 


became now anxious to find his brother, whom he 


had learned, much to his surprise while off his visit 
to the east, had returned to America, and immedi- 
ately retired into this part of the country—little 


- dreaming that his brother had been summoned to the 


» father of all being. 


quict and still, although a moving of his lips was 


discovered by them ; and Cornelia, perceiving that 
his pillow wanted adjusting, gently raised his head, 


5 


and was in the act of smoothing it, when he again 


opened his eyes. 


ibe 


“Do you wish any thi dear 


asked she, ina voice of compassionate tender- 


1g, 
ness. 

The silver tones of her voice seemed to strike 
upon his ear with an effect indescribable; and he 
started half raising himself up :—** Louisa !” repeat- 
ed he, “ is itthou? that voice—that look—are still 


” 


} the same—or do I dream? 
*] am not your Lousia, sir; but one who will 


administer to your wants,” replied the maiden, 


> carefully adjusting the clothes over him. Again 
he said, though with a more feeble tone. “ What 


voice is this? O where am I?” 
Edward until now had been a silent spectator ; 
but secing him exhausting himself with something 


inaginary, gently pushed Cornelia aside, and sliding 


) into her place, tenderly suid, * you are in the hands 


of friends—do not exhaust yourself: your situation 
demands that you should compose yourself; and 
your surgeon has given us orders that you must 
use no exertion.” 

“TI am satisfied—I obey—I was dreaming,” 
faintly said he; and turning his head, appeared 


} soon again composed. 


*‘ His mind is dwelling upon something,” softly 
whispered Cornelia to Edward, as she took her 
seat avain near the bed side. 

“Yes; but itis the sight of you, my girl, that 
has awakened some recollection of a dear friend,” 
answered Edward, while a thought rushed into his 
mind respecting the letter of the stranger, Montano. 
* Can this be him?” murmured he to himself, aside. 


he called 


his lost 


“T know not,” said Cornelia : 
thoucht 


It is owing to his weakness. 


* but 
} me Louisa, and said he I was 
wife. If his reason 
is impaired, I fear a fever threatens him.” 
True!” “Stay here, 
dear girl, and [ will call more medical aid:” 
which left the the 


Hollander, his foster father. 


replied Edward, musing. 


upon 


he room to seck generous 


It was nearly a week ere the stranger was pro- 


nounced out of danger. Croker, in the mean time, 


had sent for the Hollander, and revealed to him, 
» the events of his past life; stating every cireum- 


} stance of his previous confession to Montano; otf 


his intended robbery of him in the woods; and 
closed, with a solenin protestation, as a dying man, 


that his firm belief was, that the children of the 


} basket, were those of the wounded Augustus Mon- 


, tano, who now lay in the house with him. 


This confession was carefully taken down by 
the Hollander, in the presence of the domini of the 
town, who resided some miles distant; and who 
had been sent for, to pray with the wretched mortal, 
just closin 


r 


or his earthly career, 
On the evening after this developement of his 
crimes, in awful agony he expired, and was, the 


next day, interred along side of his companion in in- 


During the confusion and bustle of the week, in 
which all the events of this chapter transpired at 
the mansion, the expected narrative of Cornelia, 
although impatiently wished for by all the family, 
had remained unknown: but now the tranquility of 
the house was again restored, they were all assem- 
bled but the wounded guest, and she gave them 
her history. She knew but little of the early events 
of her life; for her first dawning recollection was 


in Holland. 


principal scenes of her life—related to them the 


She, however, went through with the 


names of her father, (as she still supposed,) of the 
death of her mother, and of their embarking for 
America: their coming into this country, the 
sudden death of her parent, and the events of her 
mountain residence with the generous and humane 
Indian, who had rescued her from a probable, early 
grave. 

During her recital, after she had mentioned that 
her name was Cornelia Holenbrook, the Hollander 
rose in agitation, and burying his face in his hands, 
to conceal his emotion, paced the room for a few 
moments; then throwing himself into a chair, 
appeared completely absorbed by his own thoughts 
until she had finished. He then again rose; and, 
taking Edward by the hand, conducted him to 
Cornelia, and solemnly pronounced them brother 
and sister. 

At this unexpected declaration, Adeline, Isa- 


bella, Cornelia and Edward, seemed petrified with 


’ astonishment, until he unfolded to them the events 


of our second chapter, the dying confession of 
Croker, which related to them and the silence which 
had existed for so many years between him and 
to Holland. ‘The 
sudden death of Cornelia’s protector, who was no 


his brother, after his return 
other than his brother, prevented a meeting, which 
would have restored them to each other’s arms. 
* But, to-morrow, my children,” continued he 
addressing them, “ you will hear something which 
I trust will repay you both for the years of ignor- 
ance in which you have been unjustly kept by my 
deceased brother and nyse Aw 

‘lo describe the seene which now took place 
between Edward and Cornelia language is inade- 
quate. Let the reader then conceive what a meet. 
ing it must have been, while we proceed to the 
the 


unknown father, Augustus Monvrano. 


room of wounded stranger, who was their 


CHAPTER XIE. 


“My pen is at the bottom of the page, 


\nd here the story ends 
Some may bave wish'd it had been sooner done, 
Bui stores somewhat lengthen when begun.” 
ANONYMOUS. 
Early the next morning after the wonderful 


disclosure made by the Hollander, Edward and 


Cornelia arose from their beds with impatient 
feelings, toknow what this day was going to bring 
forth of so much importance. Edward had a vague 
opinion, that the letter which he had received, and 


the wounded 


man whom he had rescued from the 2 
ruffians, were what the Hollander alluded to; but § 
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as he had heard nothing of the chain of events 
concerning Croker and Montano, he was at a loss 
to think what it might be. Cornelia, on the other 
hand, knew nothing, but that she had found a 
brother ; and in reverting back to the scene of the 
sudden death of her supposed father, his last words, 
which he, gasping, uttered to her, that she had a 
brother, now rushed with force upon her recollec- 
tion. ‘ Thanks to thee, thou God of the universe, 
Iam no longer the desolate orphan of the moun- 
tain!” said she, as she closed her short morning 
prayer, which she never forgot to perform, and 
descended to the breakfast room, the flush of health 
and the mildness of innocence arraying her counte- 
nance in loveliness. 

Edward and Isabella were in the room as Cor- 
nelia entered, saluting them both with a bewitching 


* said 


smile. ‘ Happy morning of our existence,’ 
Edward, rising, and imprinting a brother's kiss on 
the ruby lips of Cornelia, “ It is the first that greets 
me with a sister’s love.” ‘The breakfast was now 
soon brought in, and a happier circle never sur- 
rounded the domestic table of the Hollander, than 
on this morning. 

As Montano had been pronounced out of danger, 
and was fast recovering from his wounds, after 
breakfast, the Hollander went to the room of his 
guest, to break the subject of the twins, and to 
have the pleasure of presenting to the arms of a 
father his long lost children. 

Montano was seated in a large easy-chair and 
gazing upon a chain, when the Hollander entered 
the room. After seating himself, and kindly in. 
quiring as to the state of his wounds, &c. he took 
from his pocket the letter and the confession of 
Croker. 


that the manuscript here before me is of so interest- 


“ I am aware,” said he, my honored sir, 


ing a nature to yourself, that it would be injustice 
in me, longer to withhold the contents from you. 
I have first, however, to know if you are the gentle- 
man whose signature is attached to this communi- 
cation,” handing him the letter which Edward had 
received. 
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* T have the honor of bearing that name,” replied | 


Montano, casting his eyes upon it, and somewhat 
surprised at the abruptness of the Hollander; but 
recovered himself, instantly proceeded to inform 


‘leaving the Indian with Adeline and Isabella. 
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mansion house, when suddenly a noble buck dashed } 
past them, with tail erect and tossing his antlers } 
high, bounded along into the thick forest at one 
end of the garden. 
“See! see?” said Cornelia, “a dog is in pur- 
suit of the deer—let us run and call him off” By { 
this time they were both in the woods; but Cor. } 
nelia darted like an arrow in the direction in which | 
they disappeared, and in a moment after, the loud 
report of a rifle echoed through the forest, and the } 
distant barking of the dog came floating on the 
breeze. ; 
“It is Hong!” said she, as Edward and the } 
girls came up with her; “ Strongarm must be } 
While they stood talking, the Indian came { 


up with his prize on his broad shoulders. On seeing | 
Cornelia, he threw the dead buck upon the ground, 
and advanced towards her, presenting his brawny 
hands, saying, * The Indian has come to see thee, 
daughter.” 

‘And he is welcome,” said the delighted girl, 


PP 


seizing the extended hand of the native. 
“Yes, ever welcome, noble chieftain!” said | 
Edward, also advancing towards the Indian, and | 
shaking him by the hand. 
Even Hong, the dog, on seeing Cornelia, as he | 


emerged from the woods, boundéd towards her in | 


joy, licking her delicate, white hand as if he would 


devour her with his affection. 
At this moment black Harry came up, and in- 


formed Edward and the girls, that his master 
As they walked 
along the Indian was made acquainted with the | 


wished to see them at the house. 
wonderful events that had transpired. He seemed 
pleased, and as he entered the house with them, he 
said, ‘* This makes the Indian’s heart glad—let the } 
Mighty Spirit now summon me where he will—l | 
go content—the daughter and the youth are happy 
—thanks to the great and good Father!” 

Edward pressed the hard hand of the Indian, as } 
this burst of fecling escaped him, and they all ; 
entered the dwelling. 

In a few moments Edward and Cornelia were 
summoned to attend the Hollander, and they arose, 


It 


} was nearly an hour cre they again made their 


‘ appearance; when suddenly the hall door was 


him of the brief history of his life, which our read- | 


ers already have been made acquainted with, in 
the eleventh chapter of our tale. 

The Hollander then related to him the event of 
the prolific basket, and the singular events connect- 
ed with the children. 

When he came to mention that they were both 


under the same roof with him, it was too much for } 


the weak and feeble father to sustain; he was 
approaching a consumation of happiness, which 
his feeble state could not bear, and he fainted with 
Joy: 
feeling of his heart rushed irresistibly upon his 


Suddenly called into action, every parental 


mind, and caused nature for a moment to suspend 


her animated powers. 


thrown open, and Adeline and Isabella beheld the 
wounded stranger leaning upon Edward and Cor- | 
nelia, preceded by the Hollander, entering the room. 
At a sight so unexpected, Strongarm rose from 
his seat, while his piercing eyes sparkled with a 


youthful fire. Silence, for a moment, pervaded 


the room, until Montano was seated in a large 


easy chair: when Cornelia and Edward advanced 


> towards their Indian preserver, led him up, and 
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: father, this day restored to us.” 


But he soon revived, to a } 


recollection of the happiness that was in store for } 


him; and he longed now, impatiently, to clasp to } 


his bosom the long lost pledges of his departed 
Louisa’s affection. 

The Hollander intreated of Montano to compos« 
himself, while he informed Edward and Cornelia of 
the happiness that awaited them, and immediately 
left the room. 

Hollander’s visit to Montano, 
and while they were together, Edward, with the 


Soon after the 


Q girls, was walking in the garden attached to the 
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} upon his arm, solemnly pronouncing it true. 


presented him to Montano, saymg—* Father, in 


this generous native, behold the man who rescued 


your children from death!” and turning to Strong- 
arm they continued— Noble Indian, behold our 


Montano half rose from his chair, as the noble - 
Indian gazed upon him in doubt at what he saw, 


and instantly turning towards Cornelia, “ Daugh- 


ter,” said he, “is this thy father?” and his ey 


scemed to pierce the inmost recesses of her heart. 
A flush of crimson dyed the polished whiteness 
as she laid her hand 


of her neck and forehead, 


** Now I believe thee, daughter,” quickly replied 
he, extending his hand to Montano. A tear glis- 
tened in his eye, and he took the hands of Edward 


and Cornelia, joining them together, solemnly say- 


: paid to Isabella. 


them towards her, and coloring left the room. 
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ing, “ Live for him—you are worthy the happiness 
you have given the outcast Indian !—Speed me 
now, God of my fathers—let me go to the spirit of 
Scandanah! live daughter, thou hast gilded some 
of the last days of the Indian with joy—he will now 
die content.” 

“ Thou shalt not die, my good protector,” said 
Cornelia, pressing his hand which she held in her’s, 
and casting a look upon him, which started the 
floodgates of his compassionate heart, and caused 
In vain he tried 
to conceal his emotion:—‘ It is as he wills it,” 


the tears to gush from his eyes. 


said he, turning and again seating himself. 

Our readers will pardon us for dropping the 
curtain upon the hour’s absence of Edward and 
Cornelia, when summoned by the Hollander ; suf- 
fice it to say, they were during that time, restored 
to the arms of a long lost father ;—the reader may 
conceive the scene that must have taken place. 
It was no wonder that Montano thought he saw, 
when Cornelia hovered around his sick bed, the 
spirit of his departed Louisa: for she was then, 
what her sainted mother appeared, when they first 
left the shores of Albion, for America. 

Montano, from this time, recovered fast; for 
like 
guardian angels, anticipating all the wants which 
Neither 
was Isabella or Adeline behind the twins, in bestow- 


Cornelia and Edward hovered round him 


his wounded, feeble situation required. 


ing every attention upon the happy father. 
It was now, since Cornelia, the maid of the 


; mountain, had been so miraculously discovered to 


be Edward's sister, that Isabella became more 


{ reserved in her disposition towards him, while, at 


the same time, she was almost the inseparable 


companion of his sister; and it required no dis- 


; cerning eye in the Hollander, or Montano, to per- 


ceive the marked attention, which Edward now 
In fact, the whole family observ- 
ed the growing partiality, and inwardly rejoiced, in 
anticipating the result. 

Edward had now entirely recovered from his 
encounter with the wolf, and Montano was so far 
well, that he felt little, or no imconvenience 


he 


accompany him to New-York. 


from 


his wound; and proposed to his children to 


* Or are you, my 


son,” suid he, “so much attached to certain 


glittering gem, that like a loadstone it attracts you 


to the mansion-house of your foster father ?” 
Isabella was in hearing when this pointed ques. 


tion from Montano was addressed to Edward, and 


saw the direction of his eyes, as he archly threw 


In 
the evening a frank acknowledgment was made by 
Edward to his father and the Hollander, of his 
intentions respecting Isabella, in which they will. 
ingly acceded. 


In about a week from this time, Edward led the 


; charming Isabella to the altar of Hymen, where 


they were united in silken chains of wedlock ; and 
every thing being prepared, on the morning after, 
the happy couple, accompanied by Montano, Cor. 
nelia and Adeline started for New-York. 

Montano had a splendid establishment fitted up 
for the new married couple, with whom they all 
took up their residence, in that city. : 

The beauty of Cornelia, 
Adeline, 


in whatever cire!e they me 


and the interesting 


of ittracted a train of admi- 


appearance 


rers, ved in this metropo- 


1) 


lis; anda Dutch ship with a number of passengers 


arriving about this time , chance threw two of them, 


who were brothers, in the company of Edward. 


They were as a matter of course invited to the 
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house, where Cornelia beheld two gentlemen, | hallowed place, and began to saaeed the well 


whose residence had been in 
the same place when she moved in the gay circles, 
which crowded the house of her foster father 


natives of Holland, 


) 
( previous to her arrival in this country. 


) ing her youth, at that period, seemed to live only in 


They were | 


\ 


old acquaintances, and one of whom, notwithstand- | 


her smiles: but Cornelia was then insensible to that | 


tender passion, which now for the first time thrilled 


days past and gone she had looked upon only as a 

gay gallant. 

\ ‘These brothers, whose names were Vosburgh, 
were decendants of an illustrious family of that 

? name in Holland; and were visiting America, the 

land of freedom, whose fame had reached the 


( distant dominions of their native land. The elder, 


Adeline, an attraction which it was difficult for 


Francis Vosburgh, too soon found the company of 
\ 
) 


him to avoid; while the younger brother, Charles, 
seemed arrived at the haven of his hopes in again 


( beholding Cornelia. Born to princely fortunes, 


parents, who a year before had died, leaving them 


orphans, they were under no restraint; but free 


to act for themselves. 


The winter was spent in New-York by this | 


happy circle of friends, and the life-giving days 
of spring had arrived, when Adeline was to return 


to the mansion of Holenbrook. 


, in her bosom, on again beholding one whom in | 


( 


and sole heirs of the immense possessions of their | 


Edward and the } 


interesting Isabella, with Montano and Cornelia, 


and Francis and 
Charles Vosburgh had joyfully accepted an invita- 


were to accompany her home; 
tion to be of the party; for now to part with those, 
in whose presence they could ever linger, caused a 
pang hitherto unfelt—and besides, Francis was 
anxious, to see the parents of his adored Adeline. 

It was with no small surprise, therefore, 
fine morning in April, that black Harry saw 
carnages rolling up the avenue that led to the 
mansion-house. 


on a 


two 


exclaimed 
™ Massa 
Edward and lady Isabella be now coming into the 


** Misses have come!” 
he, bursting into the room of Holenbrook. 


house.” 

The Hollander immediately hurried to the door 
to receive the welcome visitors, and was met by 
them in the hall. The young Vosburghs were 
introduced, the parents of whom, were well known 
to the Hollander when in his own country. 

The mansion-house of Holenbrook now assumed 
an appearance of joy and festivity, seldom witness- 
ed in the new country, and preparations were made, 
for an event which was to unite our heroine and 
Adeline to the brothers: for Charles and Francis 
had only awaited the sanction of Montano and the 
Hollander to lead those blooming objects of their 


choice to the altar of Hymen. 


— 


On the morning of the day in which the nuptial 


ceremony was to take place, Cornelia arose early, 
started for the lake shore, 
visit the 


and, unaccompanied, 


resolving once more to residence of her 


Indian protector. She found a canoe, and soon 


transported herself to the opposite shore. 
at the base of the hill, 
of her foster father. 


Landing 
she proceeded to the grave 
A grey marble tombstone had 
beneath which 


been placed over the rising hillock, 


was inhumed the fond and indulgent protector of 


her infant days; and she lingered a few moments, 


near the sacred spot; memory brought to her mind the 
virtues of the deceased, as she surveyed with tear- 
ful eyes the tomb of her departed benefactor— 
* Adieu, sacred spot,” at length murmured she 


wiping her bright eyes, as she turned from the 


Yer 


known path that led to the summit of the moun. 
tain. She soon reached the eminence where the 
rude hut of her Indian preserver stood solitary and 
lonely, and she swiftly approached the entrance. 
Her light, airy tread scarcely could be heard, as 
she softly glided through the open door. ‘The 
Indian lay asleep, with Hong slumbering by his 
side. ‘“* Sweet is the sleep of the innocent,’ 
uttered she to herself, 


softly 
as she contemplated his 
noble, frank countenance ; it was calm and placid, 
with an apparent smile of conscious rectitude 
**T will not disturb thee, 
continued she, turning to leave 


playing Over its contour. 
generous native,” 
the spot; but as she moved to the door, the dog 
roused and bounded towards her. 
she, patting the delighted animal, “ Hong, be still, 


* Hong!’ said 


you will wake him.” 
The 


slept, heard the well known voice. 


Indian, 
* Daughter!” 
exclaimed he, springing up, “* welcome ! I dreamed 
thou wouldst come again. Art thou alone?” 
* Yes, 


come, you must go to the m: unsion-house W ith me,’ 


I came alone, for you, my good father— 
answered Cornelia, taking his extended hand— 
“ let us hasten across the lake—the youth is there.” 
“I follow theey daughter—the youth is welcome 
back,” 
her. 


replied Strongarm quickly moving with 


As they descended the hill, and crossed the 


lake, Cornelia informed the native of the 


and of the preparations that were making at the | 


Adeline. ‘The 


house for the nuptials of 


, understood the object of his visit, and, smiling as 


he looked upon her, replied—* the daughter will be 


happy with her at the same time. 


now understands—it is all very good.” 
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as if he rather slumbered than | 


visitors | 


4 


Indian | 


‘The Indian 


Cornelia colored at the allusion of the Indian; | 


and nodding assent to his remarks, continued to 


relate all the transactions during her 
the city until they reached the house. 
The 


mountain maid 


evening at length 


burgh. 
Strongarm with feelings of 
ment, mingled with those of heart-felt pleasure. 
Ile saw before him, the delicate helpless female, 
whom he found friendless, desolate and insane, in 
the newly erected building by the mountain, now, 
by his timely aid and protection, surrounded by a 


The 


father, brother and a husband. 


absence in ¢ 
; 


pare that Mont: ino shinai forgot all his former 





troubles, in the enjoyment of alternately living with ( 
his children. sdaalaadeihsiteeereee aE 
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From Hunt’s Merchants’ al , 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
(Coneluded.) ( 


Ir is well known that Mr. Astor lost no time in 
In the month of July, 
1810, a party of sixty men started for the Colum- \ 
bia, by land, under the command of Mr. W. P. 

Hunt; 
sailed from 


putting it into execution. 


and in September following, the ‘Tonquin, 
New-York, for the 
via. the Pacific. 


same destination, 
The unhappy fate of the 'Ton- 
quin, as well as the trials and adventures of the 
land party to the mouth of the Columbia, have 


been graphically described by Mr. Washington 
Irving, in his *“* Astoria,” and are too familiar to 
the present generation, to need recapitulation. A 
variety of unforeseen disasters, were crowned by the 
war with England, in 1812. The infant settle- 


ments, unprotected by our government and threat- 


— 


ened with the attack of a British man-of-war was 
treacherously sold by one of Mr. Astor's partners, 
a Scotchman, named L. Dougal, to the agents of the 
Northwest Fur Company, and with this abandon- 
ment, the enterprise virtually terminated. 

It is worthy of remark, that, notwithstanding 
the loss of the ‘Tonquin and the Lark, (the third 
vessel despatched by Mr. Astor, to Astoria,) the 
enterprise would eventually have succeeded, had 
the iustructions of the projector been strictly ad- 
hered to. Had case, however, the 
‘Tonquin would never have fallen a prey to Indian 


this been the 


treachery ; and itis marvellous to find how pro- 
phetically Mr. Astor seems to have foreseen eve ry 


contingency lable to endanger the success of his 


daring scheme. It has been objected, in Dr. Green- 


> how's pamphlet upon the Oregon territory, publish- 


. ¢ 
arrived on which our | 
was to be united to Charles Vos- ‘ 
The solemn ceremony was witnessed by 


: 
wonder and astonish- } 


¢ 


ed by order of Congress, that Mr. Astor was 
wrong in selecting as allies so many foreigners by 
birth, association and education; but the writer 
must have been ignorant that, in those days, none 
but the 


difficulties of an 


Scotch and Canefians 


traffic. 


understood the 


Indian No Americans 


could be found possessed of sufficient experience, 


inscrutiable 


ways of Omnipotence in bringing this happy event 


about, rushed upon his recollection ; and he rejoiced 


with them in the consummation of all the vicissi- 


tudes which both Edward and Cornelia 


perienced up to that time of general murth and fes- 


} tivity. 


had ex- } 


and Mr. Astor had no alternative but to abandon 
his magnificent project or to persue it with such 
means as he could command. 

Had Astoria been protected by our government, 
had the conscientious scruples of President Madi- 


son not prevailed, or even had Mr. Astor been pro- 


perly seconded by his associates and agents, the 


; question of the occupation of the Oregon territory 


‘rancis Vosburgh and Adeline, after their nup- { 
I Vosburgl 1 Adel fter their mi 


tials, took up their residence at the mansion-house, 
and Charles with Cornelia and Montano, Edward 
and Isabella, started for New-York, and shortly 
after embarked for Europe, the native country of 
Louisa and Augustus Montano, the parents of Tue 
TWINS. 

In conclusion, w« to add, that the 


generous Indian, after a few more years residence 


have only 


on the mountain, finally took up his abode at the 


Hollander, 


age, he died, and was buried near the spot of his 


mansion-house of the where, with old 


residence on the hill. 
The other parties returned to America, and took 
up their residence in the 


vicinity, where, it is 


mentioned, at the close of our old, defaced manu- 


would have long since been settled, instead of, as 
at present, remaining open to the en clauns 
of Great Britain; and we shall do Mr. Astor but 
justice in saying, that his ambition over-leaped the 
mere prospect ol immediate gain and aimed at that 
more enduring wealth—the glory of having antici. 
pated the age, in opening a new avenue to national 
enterprise, and the civilization of this continent. 
infer, that the 


of one individual, a self-made 


From this we may with propriety 


sagacity man, was 


superior to the combined wisdom of the representa- 


tives of the American democracy at that day.— 


Very properly however, their lukewarmness did 


not escape contemporary censure, though in view 


of the immense advantages lost by their neglect, t 


r 
enterprise Qj 
“7 


this is but poor present consolation. 


But it must not be imagined that the 
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of Mr. pen was as slumbering, while a fortune, more 
than sufficient for the desires of most men, was 
jeoparded in the expeditions, by land and sea, to 
the mouth of the Columbia. 
lays, 


The immense out- 


he received returns, rendered, on the contrary, more 
necessary than ever, the prosecution of the various 
branches of the trade which he had hitherto found 
so lucrative. ‘The American Fur Company con- 
tinued its operations in the far west, and his ships 
ploughed every sea—now, freighted with furs, for 
France, England, Germany or Russia, and now, 
with peltries, ginseng and dollars, for China; in 
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It is, then, the organization and execution of this 


scheme, which distinguishes Mr. Astor above all 
his predecessors and cotemporaries in commerce. 


, Others have, perhaps, amassed as large a fortune 


from which it would be long, if ever, before | 


) 
] 


though few have acquired wealth with as little for- 


} tuitous aid, and none have had greater obstacles to 


, contend with ; for his loss of the Tonquin and Lark, 


; in the Astorian expedition, of a vessel which per- 


> 
; ished in the China sea, with her cargo uninsured, 


- and sundry other reverses, including the great con- 


one case, bringing home wines and silks, the motly | 
wares of India traffic, wool, fine linens and amber, | 


hareskins and duck ; and in the other, the valuable 
products of the His inventive 


mind organized every possible variety of profitable 


selestial empire. 


adventure, and his minute acquaintance with the } 


character of the various European markets, and of 
the prices of all the articles, it could advantageously 
provide him with, enable him to furnish his captains 
supercargoes andagents, with instructions as precise 
and as well adopted to every contingency, as those 
which Captain Thorn lost his life in disobeying. 
If it is borne in mind, 


that he thus sold his own 
merchandise, obtained at a comparatively cheap 
price by the ramifications of the furcompany through 
the Indian country, in the best foreign market, and 
ordered back from there, not only the means of pro- 
curing the fur traffic, blankets, knives, scissors, guns, 
trinkets, &c. but the wares that were then in most 
must have been the multiplication of his gains. 
While his agencies were thus employed in distant 
seas, Mr. Astor paid minute attention at home to 
the disposal of his cargoes, distributing them through 
and 
obtaining the best prices, not only in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, but also in Montreal, from 


whence he continued to draw large supplies of skins. 


the country, then so barren of merchandize, 


Endowed with an iron memory, and with a lucidity 
of combination, which nothing could confuse, he 
seemed to possess an intuitive knowledge of every 
detail that occured in his vast transactions, without 
consuming at his counting house, much more than 
half the time that most merchants feel themselves 
Ile was 
always an early riser, but left business at, or before 
two o'clock, P. M. 


was rarely idle ; and it must have been the 


compelled to bestow upon their concerns. 


[Lis mind, it may be presumed, 
case with 
which he kept such a vast machine in motion, that 
suggested to one of his early proteges—since, a dis. 
tinguished leader of the Democratic party, and sub- 
sequently, our representative at St. 
the remark that “‘ Mr. Astor was capable of com. 
manding an army of 500,000 men.” 


Petersburgh— 


As an instance of the magnitude of his views we 
may add, that had his agents succeeded in effecting 
a permanent settlement at Astoria, he 
that the lisl 


establi 
during the first two years, 


anticipated 
unent would prove a bill of cost, 
and would not begin to 
to afford very proflitable returns, before the expira- 
Durn 


netted something like 


tion of the second decade. ir the third decade, 


it would have $1,000,000 per 
annum. Ifwe esteem himan enterprising merchant 
who awaits, for a year, the return of his vessel from 
Canton or the Pacific, what term shall we apply to 
the adventurous and self-r lying spirit, which regard. 


less of the “ changes and chances of this mortal life,’ 


; Organizes and executes a vast and costly project, 
+ destined only to mature at 


iN 
8 years ? 


‘dies t<- 


the expiration of ten 





flagration of 1835-6, must reach nearly $1,000,- 
000. 
unmovable serenity, and instead of discouragement, 
He 
was noticed at the theatre, on the evening of his 
Other 


He met such dispensations with manly and 
found in them incitements to fresh enterprise. 
reception of the ‘Tonquin’s destruction. 


We should not omit to mention, that the in- 
creased value of real property, consequent upon the 
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vew-York, from cheating speculators, 
who might abuse their inexperience.” 

350 6 Gare 

Men spend their lives in trying to understand 

each other, and, at the close, are compelled to ac- 


arrival at N 





knowledge that they cannot even understand them- 


: selves. 


2 destruction of “ 





DQaral Qepository, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1844. 
EDITORIAL GOSSIP. 
Aaatn has the day appointed by Prophet Miller for the 
Terra Firma’ passed by, despite the ranting 


of his disciples and the wailing of his dupes. All continue 


} jogging along as usual, the blacksmith at his anvil, the shoe- 
instances might be adduced of his cheerful sub- } 
mission to the * fortune of traffic as well as war.” 


, bustling about, just as though 
‘ of the world” bad never been heard of. 


natural growth of our city, has been one of Mr. 


Astor’s greatest sources of wealth. He early fore- 
saw the greatness to which New-York was des- 
tined, and always kept a large proportion of his 
Ata 
certain period he was wont to convert two thirds 


property invested into lots, or rather acres. 


of his annual gains into land; and it is a singular 
feature in the history of one dealing so constantly, 
and for so long a period, with such large sums— 
nay, whose whole wealth was, perhaps at times 


upon the bosom of the ocean—that he should never 


; have been known to mortgage a lot. 
demand at home, we shall see how great and rapid } 


} What may be called his public character. 


Thus much of the merchant—of Mr. Astor, in 
Of the 
private individual, whom we hope still to winter 
and surnmer for years, it besecems us not to speak 
here, thouch we cannot forego the satisfaction of 
alluding to the munificent bequest, he is said, upon 
the best authority, to have left to the city which 
has been, for nearly three quarters of a century the 
scene of his labors, the sum of $350,000, for 
the This 
sum will suffice to purchase 100,000 volumes, to 


viz * 
foundation of a great public library. 
construct a suitable edifice, and to furnish an in- 
come ample for the increase and maintainance of 
the library and the services of competent officers. 
that Mr. Joseph G. 


long distinguished 


It is generally understood, 


Cogswell, so among us for his 


spotless character and his vast and varied attain- 


, ments, was induced to resign his honorable post of 


Seeretary of legation, under Washington Irving, in 
Spain, with a view to prepare a catalogue of books 
Were the 


to be searched, it would be hardly found to contain 


to form the basis of this library. world 
a person so well fitted for the responsible duties of 
such an office. 

this 


and en. 


We cannot more appropriately conclude 
impertect sketch of the origin, character 
terprises of Mr. Astor, than by quoting the follow- 
from ** Wolfgang Menzel’s History of 
the Germans,” is made to Mr. 
Astor's recent donation of $200,000 to the German 


Socicty, ¢ 


ing passage 


in which reference 


if this city ; “ One of the most distinguish- 
America, 
of e bailiff, in the village of Waldrop, near Heidel- 
Duchy of Baden. He 


country, emigr 


ed Germans in is Jacob Astor, the son 


berg, (in the learned the 


trade of a furner in his native ried 


to Ai 


Jur trader 


nerica, and, there gradually became the richest 
init. He 
Astoria, on the 
so beautifully described by 
Astor fund, 


German emigrants, on their 


founded at his own expens« 


coast of 
Washington 
formed 


the colony of north-west 
Ame rica, 


Irving, and created the 
the 


with 


the object to save 


maker at his bench, the printer at his types, and the ladies 
** Father Miller’’ and the *‘ end 
But though the world 
has not come to an end, our story has—so kind reader you 
have two reasons for congratulation. 

We are aware that our present number is deficient in the 


variety which we are desirous should always characterize 


’ our paper; yet we flatter ourself it will not be found lacking 


> Newbury 


in interest. We know that all our readers who have followed 


our story thus far are anxious to see the conclusion, and we 


have now the pleasure of gratifying them. We also finish in 


the present number the interesting biography of Mr. Astor, 


commenced in our last. In order to do this, we have been 


obliged to exclude several excellent original communications, 
(for which we heartily thank our correspondents,) and also 


to omit our usual miscellany. All shall be duly attended to 


We 

promise to do all in our power for their gratification, 
—<D ¢ Ca 

Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office,ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 

J.8.W. Jeffersonville, N. Y. 31,00; P.M. Cedarville 
$1.00; H. B. Nashville, N. Y.31,00; C. A. B. Burnt ba 
N. ¥.81,00; Mrs. B. P. Burlington Flats, N. Y. 81,00 ; ‘= 
Somerset, N. Y. 83,00 ; P.M. Andover, O. 83,00; W. 
Williamstown, Ms. 83,00; P.M. Rodman, N. Y.$5,00; P. hy 
North Vassalborough, Me. $2,00; L. R. West Springtield, 
N. H. $2.00; C. L. Pittsford, Vt. 83,00; J. P. Catskill, N. Y. 
$2.00; H. FP. M N. Y. 81,00; N. P. Butternuts, 
N. Y. $1,00; L. D. P. Salina, N. Y. $1.00: C. S. North 
Chatham, N. Y. 81,00; G. W. R. Canton, O. 81,00; A. B. 
Esperance, N. Y.$1,00; E. B. Plaintield, Mich. $3,00; M. 8. 
N.Y. 81,00; P.M. Stow’s Square, N. ¥. 83.00; J. N, 
R. Rondout, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Stamford, N. Y. 811,00; 
H. ©. Tully, N. Y. 83,00; H. W. W. Ballston Centre, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. L. B. Greenwich, N. Y. 85,00. 


hereafter. crave the indulgence of our readers and 
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. Brewerton, 


Texas, 
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In this city, on Saturday, the 5th inst. by the 
man, Mr. Claudius Lambert, to Miss Eve 
burgh. 
On the Sth inst. by 
Silvernail, to Miss Lydia FB 
On the 16th inst by the 


BOUND 
In Hymen’s siken bands, , 
Rev. Dr. Gos 
Ann Van Valken 
the Rev. E. Crawford, Mr. Joshua 
Kinvyon, both ofthis city. 
Rev. T. G. Freeman, Mr. John 
, to Miss Charlotte Bullock, all of this city. 
2ist inst. by the Rav. E. Crawford, Mr. George 
ot Stock pe rt, Col. Co. N. Y. to Miss Julia Rhodes, 
of Milton, Ulster Co. N.Y. 
In De'hi, by the Rev. Mr. 
Miss Rebecea Clark. 
At Kinderhook, on the 19th ult. 
Mr. Geo. Seaman, to Miss Ann E. 
In Germantown, on the 30th ult 


On the 
Morrison, 
Waters, Mr. Albert Edgerton, to 
by the Rev. J. 


Pitzer. 


by the Rev. J. 


N. Shaffer, 


fovd , Mr 





Thomas Lisk, of Staten Island, to Miss Mary Snyder, of ‘Ger 
mantown., 

At Kinderhook, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. B. Van Zandt, 
Isane Pruyn, Esq. of Catskill, to Miss Mary J. daughter of 
the Hon. J. Wileoxson 

At Kinderhook, on the 3d ins by Eld. L. 8. Rexford, Mr 
Stephen Rossman, to Miss Phe S Sleight, both of Stuyvesant 
Falls 


At Halls Mills, on the 16th, by the Rev. Marcus Smith, Mr. 
Robert MeCletlan, of Rensselaerville, to Miss Phebe Ann Frost 
of the former | lace. 


ON LOOSED Fg . 


In this city, on the Oth inst. DP lavior his 39th year 
On the 12th inst. Reber \V ter, ng 65 
) ro t of John Van Sch aged 1 


uack, 


3th ult. Robert M. son of Mose 
Flizabeth Mitchell, 
of this city, aged about 2 

‘ the 27th of Sept. Luc 
ward and Maria A. Bunker fo: rut int of 
and 21 davs 
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yi away! 
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Away! away! 


Authoress of Lines to 


Entrancing the ear as it mild move 
, October 16, 


Is there not one 
ghter than the res 


ehthy thoughts with tran 


As bound by 
Which makes the heart in ra 


And wondered why t 
And by what strange 


should eve 


all its smuling ters 8 
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nd from thy sou 


r 
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eimal Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
HUNTING SONG. 


Awake! awake! ho, comrades sleeping ! 
The morn is dawning bright and fair, 

Awake! for now the red-deer’s peeping 
From his far hidden wild-wood lair. 


y! away! ‘tis a hunting morn, 


Merrily sounds the hunter’s horn. 


Fresh from the south the breeze is blowing, 
The wild-birds sing on dewy spray, 

With mellow light the sky is glowing 
To the brown hills let us away. 


! “tis a hunting morn, 


Merrily sounds the hunter's horn. 


From hill-top when the shrill horn soundeth, 
And in the greenwood loud and clear, 
ha! how the red-deer boundeth ! 


His panting heart how wild with fear! 


! away! ‘tisa hunting morn, 


Merrily sounds the hunter’s horn. 


And through the copse the swift hounds crying, 
Press onward eager in their chase: 

Hurrah! hurrah! the red-deer dying 
Falls nobly struggling for the race! 


‘tis a hunting morn, 


Merrily sounds the hunter's horn. 
Artuur De Vere. 


Is44. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TO H. A. B. 


“ Le joli garcon Ecosse.” 


Encuantress of Nature, 
How pure are thy numbers ; 
Awakening old thoughts of beauty now fled: 
A spirit is thine which in seclusion slumbers, 
Which breathes o’er thy lyre 
With Nature's own fire ; 


Which will live, 


In its sweetness survive, 
When art shall expire! 
Tis a spirit derived from above, 
All charged with beauty and love, 
Warin from thy Creator. 


From the wild-wood it comes, 
A breeze sofily sweeping, 
O’er rich beds of Sous rs 
Well charged with perfumes ;— 
A poet’s rapture in thy bosom is swelling ;— 
A spirit—a life in thy song it is dwelling, 
With pleasure all listeners filling: 


Like a bird in a bower thou pourest thy song, 


1844. 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO Miss C. E. C. 


Or all those stars which meet the eye, 


While sparkling in yon cireling sky, 


tothee more deur, 
appear ; 


port dwell 
And li rtl 

ome enchant nell, 

pture swell, 


With feelings rare? 


hast thou gazed with fond delight 


ing drew the veil of night, 


hat star 


hould be, 
wild mystery, 
rtoitturn, 

As there it s 
urn, 


let one the ught burn, 


For that alone! 


things we have ever read. 


Por re Tees 


s along. B. 


REPO 


And, didst thou never breathe a sigh, 
To pluck that star, and wear it nigh 
Thy maiden heart, and guard it there, 
With that protecting, tender care, 
With which a mother watches o'er 
Her sleeping child ; 
And dreams of future bliss in store, 
And smiles, and sings, as ne’er before, 


She sung and smiled? 


If so—then, wonder not, that I 
Should have my star of destiny, 
Thou art that star, more fair, more bright, 
Than those, which shine with borrowed light ; 
Thy light, thy lustre’s all thine own— 
May nought destroy, 
The halo, that’s around thee thrown. 
And may thy path with flowers be strown, 
Of love and and joy. G. 
October, 1844. 
— 5 6 ato 
THE MOTHERLESS 
Tue following is one of the most touchingly beautiful 


None can doubt this is the lan- 
guage ofa husband and a father with a spirit stricken by the 


OSITORY. 
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loss of one fondly loved as a wife, and as the mother of his ° 


precious ones: 
You’ 


Are wandering far and wide ; 


RE Weary, precious ones! your eyes 
Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thought to guide ; 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim! 
Ali! never from your hearts erase 


That blessed mother’s name ! 


"Tis time to say your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove! 

Come press that velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love ; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used to cling to her 


Who sings the angel song. 


Begin, sweet birds! the accustomed strain, 
Come warble loud and clear 

Alas! alas! you're weeping all, 
You're sobbing in my ear. 

Good night !—Go say the prayers she taught 
Beside your little bed— 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead! 


A father’s hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorns of life 

His care protects these shrinking plants 
That dread the storm of strife ; 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write! 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul? 


Dearsmitten flock! Good night. 


— +26 Geo 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Tuose few pale autumn flowers! 
How beautiful they are! 

Than all that went before, 

Than all the Summer store, 
How lovelier far! 

And why 7— 
The last !—the last !—the last !— 

O, by that little 


How many thoughts are stirred ! 


They are the last— 
word, 


That sister of the past! 


Pule flowers '!—puale perishing flowers! 
Ye're types of precious things ; 

sof those bitter moments 

That flit, like life’ 


On rapid, rapid wings. 


Type 


s enjoyments, 


Last hours with parting dear ones 
(That time the fastest speeds, ) 

shed, 

half uttered, 


Last tears, in silence 
Last words, 


Last words of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
\ life into ad 


y; 


The last day spent with one 
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Who ere the morning sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye ? 


O, precious, precious moments ! 
Pale flowers, ye’re types of these— 
The saddest! sweetest! dearest! 
Because, like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers! Pule perishing flowers ! 
I woo your gentle breath ; 

I leave the summer rose 

For younger, blither brows, 
Tell me of change and death! 





The oldest Literary Paper i in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Vee, 21, Commencing Slug. 34, (84 Ns 


EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The tirst Number of the Twenty-First Volume of the Rurab 
Rerosrrory willbe issued on Saturday the 3istof August, 1844. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the public 


¢ two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from notices of 


~ 


the * Repository,’ published in various Journals, throughout 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 
under the necessity of doing. 

* The ‘ Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi-month 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 
N. Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States ; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, it is far better than those publications who boast 
long and loud of their claims to public patronage. Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the peri 
odical press, for nearly a score of years this litthe miscellany 
has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time ago.’ 

“It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
United States, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe 
cution, or in appropriate and useful selections. As an elegant 
specimen of letter-press printing it stands without a rival, and 
it may be said, in truth, to be a specimen of the ‘art presery 
ative of allarts.’ It has outlived many a flaunting city rival, 
* Mirrors,’ and * Gems,’ and * Caskets,’ (gaudy as butterflies, 
and about as long lived,) and now if the * Repository’ does 
not outshine the last novelties, it will survive them, and charm 
many a reader after their titles are forgotten, Its columns are 
filled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well caleula 
ted to interest and instruct the young of both sexes; and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor is evinced, in the total 
exclusion of those long and pointless productions which lum 
ber up the coluinns ofthe * mammoth’ sheets of New-York and 
Philadelphia. In short, we know of no Journal of similarchar 
acter, better calculated to cheer and enliven the family circle. 


‘ . § © s =“ § Pr WS <2 
SOMDIT IONS, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containing twenty-six num 
bers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol 
ume, making in the whole 208 pages. One or more engravings, 
aud alsoa portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number; consequently it will be one ofthe neatest, cheap 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 


Vis w at Sa 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, fneariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe Mth, 12th, 13th, 1th, 17th, leth, 19th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the 2lst volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, 


at the same rate. 
Clubs!!! 


Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one re 
mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 





FIFTY Copies for Twenty Copies for 313,00 
Forty do. Fifteen do. $10.00 
Thirty-Five do. ‘Ten do. 
Thirty do. $12.00) Seven do, 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00) Four do. 





"To those who send us $5.00, we will give the Ith Volume, 
(gratis) and for $7.00, their choice of either the leth or 10th 
Volumes; for 810,00, the Teth and 19th Volumes: for 813.00, 
their choice of two out of the Teth, 19th and 20th Volumes: 
and for $15,00, 318,00, $20,00, $22.00, and 25,00, the whole 
three e 

7" No subscription received for less than one year. All, 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

j y- POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subse rip 
dene fora paper, free of expense 


Volumes. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subs cription, to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 
WILLIAM B. 
-——- Columbia Co. N. Y. 1e4A4. 
* EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 
a to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice, 


and receive Subscriptions 


STODDARD 
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